Customer Relationship Management 



Beyond CRM: A New 
Strategy for Service 



■ Creatively solving a customer issue before it becomes a problem is at 
the heart of "un-service," or customer contact elimination — it's a new way of 
looking at the future of customer service. 



Delivering quality seivice to customers is both 
resoiuce- and capital-intensive. Most compa- 
nies spend mini mis on it only to discover that 
they ai'en't doing it right. Indeed, there ni^e a 
number of obstacles that are difficult for organizations to 
overcome. 

You need a large and liiglily tr^ained staff, specialized 
technology, and a high degree of management sopliistica- 
tion in tliis specialized ai^ea to even get into tlie game. But 
what foi-wai^d-thinldng businesspeople aie asking is, "Do I 
really want to play tliis game?" They are just begirming to 
undeistand that tliey can't possibly win at it. 

At fiist, lar^ge call centers were the solution to handle 
customer issues. Then computer telephony integiationiCTI i 
applications were touted as the industry darlings. After 
these, customer relationsliip management ( CRM ) softwai^e 
was tlie silver bullet to crack tlie difficult customer puzzle, 
and of course, then new Internet applications were the pana- 
cea that just didn't pan out. After 30 to 40 years of succes- 
sively more complex solutions aimed at customer manage- 
ment, success in this ar^ea remains elusive. 

The solution is not to do it at all. Corporations must 
get off the customer support headmill. To do so, they would 
need to stop squandering resources addr^essing tlie by-prod- 
uct of poor quality and star^t addressing tlie root cause of 
the customer contact. 



What everyone in tlie industry has been doing in the 
past has been treating symptoms and hoping the patient 
gets better. What is requited is not contact management, 
but contact elimination or avoidance. Tins is an unconven- 
tional, but a vastly more sopliisticated approach to cus- 
tomer satisfaction and loyalty. 

What Is CRM? 

There is a lugli degree of "new" hype and hoopla that sui- 
romids all of the ''old" hype and hoopla that has formed a 
swirling frenzy of misconceptions and misunderstandings 
about customer relationslup management. The confusion 
has grown so deep that the real issues ar^e being lost. They 
are clouded by the smoke of oveismiplificatious and dis- 
torted by many softwar^e vendors and consultants. 

Many people seem to be unsui^e of what CRM really 
means, let alone what potential benefits it can bring. Ev- 
eryone seems to have a unique imdeistanding of tlie con- 
cept. It is remuiiscent of the old adage: That which tiies to 
be everything to everyone, soon becomes notliing to no 
one. So what exactly is CRM? 

• Is it field sales i sales force automation)? 

• Is it customer contact centers fcall centers/help desks i? 

• Is it mai^keting (analytics/campaign management)? 

• Is it field service ifield service automationi? 

In truth, CRM encompasses all of tliese. It is a very 
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broad concept. It is this fact that causes miach of the confu- 
sion. CRM is focused on the customer-facing activities that 
have become known as tlie "front office." The front office 
is char^ncteiized by three broad fimctions that are focused 
on customers. Tlu^ee primary fmictions related to custonr- 
er^s that every organization must perionn ar^e: 

• Acquiring customer's. 

• Selling custonrers. 

• Servicing customer's. 

CRM seems to describe any arrd all front-office ac- 
tivities, so when the term CRM is used, it always seenrs 
to generate the question, "Wliat exactly does it involve?" 
It is a humbling CAperience for industry experts who must 
ask that same question when discussing CRM with peers 
and clients. 

So to answer that question, for the purposes of this dis- 



cussion, we will focus on the customer-servicing aspects 
tliat organizations perforin. 

The Fundamentals of Customer Contacts 

The indusliy is separated into two broad categories — sales 
arrd service. Sales customer contacts have the potential to 
produce revenue, wlule service contacts typically ar'e per- 
fomred to meet contract or service obligations and can rep- 
resent an increased cost to the organization. The focus of 
tins discussion is on the latter, as we take an rn-deptli look 
at tlie service side of customer mteractions. 

The service contact is characterized by performance of 
tlie cormnon functions or tasks illustrated in Figure 1. 

Delivering quality sirpport is an expensive proposition 
for nrost organizations. Not only is it expensive, but cost 
issues aside, it is simply difficult to deliver. There are a 
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Figure 1 
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host of obstacles that rauge from 
poorly tiained staff to poorly peifomi- 
ing systems that advei^sely impact con- 
tact handling. It takes a liigh degree 
of both labor and management re- 
soiu^ces, and it remains an operational 
nightmare for many companies. 

So what do most organizations 
do? CRM and customer management 
in general is a demanding and unfor- 
giving endeavor. It is made more for- 
midable by the functional silos cre- 
ated by most organizational stiiictiues. 

The staff profiles required to per- 
form these functions range from en- 
hy-level analysts to experienced tech- 
nicians to engineei^s. They ar^e expen- 
sive resoui^ces. Not only ar'e payroll 
costs high, but also the infrastrnctm^e 
to allow efficient customer mteraction 
is complex and expensive. 

Companies also invest in costly 
technical solutions like CRM soft- 
ware packages, workflow, automatic 
call distributors (ACD), interactive 
voice response systems (IVRi, com- 
puter telephony integration, e-mail 
handling systems, interactive Internet 
messaging, and other liigh-cost items. 
They also deploy Web self -service 
applications tliat allow the customer 
to perform support tasks for them- 
selves. 



In short, companies continue to 
buy bigger and better tools. 

For die last 20 years, the industry 
has labored under tlie notion fliat if we 
handle customer problems efficiently, 
we win build customer satisfaction and 
loyalty that will translate into repeat 
pmcliases and mcreased sales. 

New research is proving tliis no- 
tion mcorTect. Loyalty' is not built by 
spending miUions of dollars on lian- 
dlmg customer contacts and spending 
none on addr^essing the root causes of 
customer issues buried in oui' prod- 
ucts, services, processes, and commu- 
nications. 

The Evolution of 
the Services Industry 

There has been a steady and constant 
evolution of how the largest enter- 
prises handle their customer relation- 
sliips and interactions. 
• Customer Service: In the 1980s, 
all major industries focused on cus- 
tomer service via the telephone and 
customer call centers. There were sig- 
nificant costs associated witli tliis type 
of customer handlhig. Specialized and 
highly tr^ained staff to liandle customer 
requests in lar^ge volumes is a costly 
proposition, and the management ob- 
stacles to successful operations and 



liigli quality are significant. Tliis type 
of service is marked in customers' 
nunds as long queues and hold times 
as they wait to be serviced. Poor ser- 
vice quality is what many companies 
dehver by their contac t c enter cliamiels . 

• Self-Service: In the 1990s, major 
companies scrambled to implement 
self-service apphcations that basically 
brought an ATM approach or self-ser- 
vice apphcations to replace the labor- 
intensive and costly customer service 
call centers. Tliis explosion in cus- 
tomer self-help apphcations coincided 
witli the widespread proliferation of 
new computer hardwar^e and softwai^e 
teclmology. Tliis was mai^ked by the 
wide deployment of interactive voice 
response systems and self-help 
Interne t-based applications. A cus- 
tomer can peifoim then.' own trouble- 
shooting of a problem, check their 
bariking account balances, check theii' 
bill payment status, and place an or- 
der without any staff assistance. Tliis 
liigh degree of automation has not al- 
ways been designed and deployed 
with liigh quality in mind. More of- 
ten its aim is to reduce cost, and un- 
fortmiately, there are more examples 
of poor applications to service cus- 
tomers tlian quahtj' systems. 

• "Uii-Service": In 2000 and be- 
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yond, the visionaiy solution is now to 
regaled each customer contact as a fail- 
lue of process or prodiact and to ad- 
dress the root cause of those failures to 
design and engineer them away by pro- 
cess orproductimprovenients. This so- 
lution of "un-seivice" is the futute of 
at least 80 per-cent of tlie CRM cus- 
tomer contact industry. The remaining 
20 percent are applications that are 
sales-focused and bear revenue for 
companies. 

hito die futiue, all thr^ee foiins of 
service — customer service, customer 
self-service, and "un-service" — will 
contmue to co-exist together to some 
degree. However, the primary focus and 
how we try and solve customer prob- 
lems wrU change. We will discover the 
most efficient way to handle customer 
contact is tioT to liandle fliem and see 
that the customer problem is eliminated 
from om^ products and services. 

Imagine the financial impact to the 
bottom hue tliat is possible by elimi- 
nating die need for 25 percent of the 
customers tliat call an organization for 
assistance. What win drive thisconcept 
ar^e not oiHy the financial rewar^ds, but 
also die increased customersatisfaction 
and loyalty tliat is driven by mcreased 
quality in services and products. 

The Value of Information 

If each customer contact represents a 
failure, each contact represents an 
opportunity for improvement. The 
value from a continuous improvement 
and quality standpoint is enormous, 
and the implications for improved 
products, processes, or communica- 
tions are far-re aclung. 

Consider tins common example: 
A customer who bought a new SUV 
calls the OEM to complain that the 
seat hurts then back. Imagine that of 
the many millions of customer con- 
tacts the company receives, several 



hundredcomplaints regarding the seat 
design in one model are received. Do 
you flmik this information makes its 
way back to the product team, to tlie 
engineers responsible for the seat de- 
sign? It is very uiibkely that it does. 
Unless contact volumes are large 
enough that the trend just jumps up 
and bites them, it is unlikely to even 
be recognized. 

Another is a customer who bought 
a new processor, but the documenta- 
tion regarding setting up certain op- 
tions is unclear^, and a common erxor 
occurs during installation. Do you 
tlihik tins information makes its way 
back to die product team, to flie engi- 
neers responsible for documentation 
or product design? Probably not. 

Organizations are so focused on 
efficient contact handling and issue 
resolution that they don' t focus on root 
cause analysis or ehminating the rea- 
son why a customer contacts an orga- 
nization at all. It is a classic case of 
treating the symptoms and ignoring 
the real reason for the iUness. 

Organizations should not be m flie 
business of handling customer con- 
tact, but raflier they should be in flie 
business of eliminating them. They 
must gatlier the infonnation from all 
their customer contacts (failures) and 
go about eliminat- 
ing the underlying 
reason why they oc- 
ciuTed. 

The shift in fo- 
cus is radical and 
unconventional, 
and only the most 
visionary and for- 
war^d- thinking orga- 
nizations will even 
entertain such a 
venture. But that 
wiU change m time 
as the old vision 



continues to fail to meet customer ex- 
pectations and as flie costs to provide 
quality service continue to rise. 

A New Organizational Blueprint 

Business -as -usual pervades and poi- 
sons the services and support indus- 
try. "Every contact is a failure" 
should be flie new mantra for the fu- 
tur^e. Every customer contact calls for 
some action on the part of the orga- 
nization to channel information to the 
appropriate fmictional group. The re- 
sponsible group must perform analy- 
sis and improve product, process, or 
communication. Contacts (failiuxs) 
should be charged to a functional 
group. The number of contacts 
charged to each functional group 
should be a key periormance metric 
for evaluating success. Assigning 
blame for the failm^e i customer con- 
tact) holds each functional group 
witliin an organization responsible 
for customer satisfaction, product 
quality, process improvement, and 
clear' and accur^ate communication. 
No more should organizations be 
evaluated on how many contacts they 
handle or how efficiendy they handle 
them. The new measmement is how 
few they receive. This almost soiuids 
too simple. 
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Figure 3 
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The cuiTent model assumes that 
customer contacts aiid seivice aie the 
cost of doing biosiiiess, and organiza- 
tions are measured on how efficiently 
they do it while minimizing cost. 

Figure 2 shows the cuiient busi- 
ness model for customer contact cen- 
tei^s. It shows them as informational 
cul-de-sacs without the requii^ed infor- 
mational pipelines to otlier critical 
paints of the organization. 



What customer contact centers 
need to become aie fuimels or con- 
duits for infonnation to flow to other 
areas of the organization that can 
transfonn tlie infonnation into action- 
able data for improvement. The by- 
product for improving product, pro- 
cess, and commimication failui^es is 
that you eliminate the need for the 
customer contact. The business focus 
needs to be sliifted from contact han- 



dhng to contact ehmination, as shown 
in tlie organizational diagram in Fig- 
ure 3 . What needs to be asked is: 
Why do customei^s contact us, and 
what is required to eliminate tlie need 
to contact us? 

These simple questions fonn the 
i"udimentaiy basis for root cause analy- 
sis, wliich is a quality conti^ol metliod- 
ology to eliminate deviations and fail- 
ures. Well if all of this sounds good. 
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then the real challenge is, how does an 
organization begin to tiansfoim itself 
and begin to perfonn "un-sei"vice," or 
customer contact avoidance? 

Front-end processes, as we dis- 
cussed earlier, cross the boiuidaries of 
numerous functional groups within an 
organization. This is a complex orga- 
nizational and process re engineering 
endeavor. It must be sanctioned and 
supported at the highest levels of an 
organization, and a multidisciplined, 
cross-fmictional project team must be 
assembled to define, plan, implement, 
monitor, and maintain it. 

A SimpLe SoLution 

It is a simple solution tliat is often the 
best for serving customers and reduc- 
ing organizational costs. Some may 
t hill V this idea is too great a depar^tm-e 
from ti^aditional models, so companies 
will continue to treat flie symptoms of 
poor quality. They'll contiaue to shift 
fliis labor-intensive activity offshore to 
developing nations to reduce cost. 

There ai^e huge obstacles to pro- 
viding quality service and support to 
customers. The activities are labor-in- 
tensive, and the quality of the staff re- 



quired to perforin these functions well 
is quite liigh: as a result, it is extremely 
costly. Because labor costs aresoliigh, 
most of tlie technology and infrastr^uc- 
tm^e required is productivit^'-enlianc- 
ing and liiglily automated. For these 
reasons, the teclmology is liiglily spe- 
cialized and costly as well. 

The simple question remains to be 
answered: Why do it? The honest re- 
sponse is that we do it tliis way be- 
cause everyone else is doing it tliis 
way. It is all we know how to do. It is 
the safe and conventional approach, 
even if it is not the best approach. 

Companies that are now investing 
in traditional or cuiTent CRM teclmol- 
ogy and initiatives ai^e aheady beliind 
the times and are investing in an ar^ea 
that, in tlie coming years, will be en- 
gineered away. So too ai^e companies 
that are addressing customer needs by 
tj'pical service and contact models of 
the last 30 years. Customer needs are 
being looked at in new and visionary 
ways from a process standpoint, with 
service processes and product design 
at its heart. 

The issue remains, handling cus- 
tomer contacts more efficiently is a 



concept rooted in the last century. Cre- 
atively solvmg their- issue before it be- 
comes a problem is at tlie hearl of "un- 
service," or customer contact elimina- 
tion. This is a new way of looking at 
customer contacts, quality, loyalty, 
and service going for^war^d. 

Successful delivery of service has 
httle to do with technology, staff pro- 
ductivity, or budgets allocated, and it 
has much more to do with business 
operations processes and practices. 
The futme belongs to the innovative 
and imaginative and those visionary 
enough to see the promise in new ap- 
proaches to solving old problems. 



Doug Tanoury is the founder and 
president of Customer Interactions 
Consulting (CIC). CIC helps Fortune 
500 companies maximize the value of 
their customer portfolios through 
more effective and efficient inarketing, 
sales, and customer service. With over 
25 years of customer loyalty expertise, 
CIC assists its clients in optimizing 
their customer connections across all 
channels. Contact Doug at crm.cic® 
comcast.net. 
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